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Grub Worm or Cut Worm. 
This greyish underground villain has been ex- 
ceedingly plenty and troublesome in many places, 
and done much damage this season. He is a great 
scourge to the farmer, and the gardener, for he 
makes thorough work wherever he goes, and when 
he bites he bites to kill, generally eutting the young 
plant entirely off, and what is singular, he never 
makes a meal of the whole of it, but if one slice 
does not satisfy him, he makes off to another one 
and cuts that through in like manner. Now what’s 
the remedy against such afoe? Indeed we are 
exceedingly lame and deficient in our remedies and 
preventives of mischief against any of the insect 
tribes, because of this simple reason—we don’t un- 
derstand their habits.—We do not make ourselves 
sufficiently acquainted with their manners and cus- 
toms, and until we do make ourselves so acquaint- 
ed, they will get the better of us. Many think it 
an exceedingly small business to be studying into 
the movements of a worm ; to be collecting beetles, 
and moscheetoes, and “ bottle-spiders,” but by and by 
some “ bug” or grub lays siege to their corn field, 
or wheat field, or garden, and then there is a great 
clamor, and what shall we do? and how shall we 
work it to get clear of them ? isthecry. The only 
way to “ work it” against any enemy, is to first know 
lim thoroughly, and then you can counteract his 
plans and operations. It is not known to every one 
even in this late day of the world, that nearly all in- 
sects exist, or have a being in three several states or 
conditions, First we will say he is hatched from 
the egg, and becomes a grub or worm or caterpil- 
lar,—after being in this condition a while, and per- 
haps eating up your beans, or your melons, or ap- 
pletrees, he changes into another shape. He eith- 
er rolls himself up in a pod, or spins a covering ov- 
er his body, or puts himself in some other safe and 
convenient position, and remains quiet for a while, 
aud then creeps out quite a “different sort of a 
chap” from what he was formerly. Instead of 
creeping about in the dirt, he has some half dozen 
goodly legs, and a set of wings, and can fly in your 
tace if he likes and greet you by tickling your nose, 
or sticking his bill into your skin, and taking a 


draught of your blood. Insects, after flying and 


fluttering and laughing about the world awhile in 
this shape, lay their eggs and die. These eggs in 
due time hatch out another batch of grubs, which 
fall foul of your crops and set you to fretting and 
scolding again. The cut worm changes from a 
worm into a dark grey moth, or as it is more fa- 





miliarly called, “tiller,” which flies about in the Jerusalem Artichoke. 


night, and gets into your lamp while upon your ta-| {js js a plant which we have known from our 
ble, and perhaps burns a foot or a wing badly, and | hoyhood, and yet know but little about it. We 
you pity him for his folly and misfortune, while a have often thought, however, that they were calcu- 
few weeks before, perhaps you were digging and | lated for many good purposes, as they yield quite 
scratching around your cabbage plant in search of | abundantly and withstands the frosts of our winters 
this very fellow, who had demolished some of your | when kept in the soil. Hogs are exceedingly fond 
finest, and made you wish the whole race of them | of them, and will root carefully and anxiously to 


exterminated. Thus it is; you are eager for bis | obtain them. Notwithstanding they keep so well 
life in one instance, and in the other let him flit | during the winter, we once left a bushel of them 


round your room all the evening unmolested. If) out during a cold night in the latter part of autumn, 
you would be satisfied of this fact, and also learn | sng they were more thoroughly frozen and more 
the appearances of the miller so as to recognize him completely spoiled than potatoes would have been 
when you meet with him, place a few of the worms | jn the same situation. Why would it not be profi- 
in a box of soil, keeping it covered over tightly with | table for farmers to plant a piece, say an acre of 
some gauze. The earth should be kept about as | round with them, that was not worth much ex- 
moist as the natural soil, and perhaps the worms | cept for a hog pasture, on purpose fer swine to root 
will want feeding with some fresh plant. In time among early in the spring and during the summer: 
you will find that they have rolled themselves up, | Could or could not hogs be kept more economical- 
and will at last come out, a perfect miller with ily in this way? Who in our State has had exper- 
wings, &c. 





ience enough with this root to tell us? Hogs are 
In regard to this insect there are many things to | also fond of the leaves in summer. 
be learned. What are his usual modes of fife?! Phat it will yield abundantly in a good soil is 
Does he crawl above ground in the night time or | eyident from the statements of Mr. Peters. He 
does he make his way through the soil like a mole? | states that from one acre he raised from 70 to 80 
At what time does he hatch out? How long does | toys—this would make, if we allow 60 lbs. to make 
he remain in a larva or worm state? How long | a bushel over 2,666 bushels to the acre! Is it pos- 
does he lie in achrysalis state? How long does he | sible that this amount of esculent root can be ob- 
live in a miller or winged state? Where does the | tained from even a highly cultivated acre of land ? 
female deposit her eggs? are questions of import- | The stalk and leaf would also be a valuable article 
ance to the Farmer—but who has been observing | for the manure yard, and if we mistake not, sheep 
enough to answer them ? ‘like the dried leaves, Is it not worth an experi- 
He probably lies under the surface of the ground | pent 2 

protected from the light and heat of the sun, and | 
the search of birds, until night, when he comes a- Suckers on Indian Corn. 

bove, and sallies forth in quest of food, and again! Farmers have been divided in the opinion, 
buries himself. ‘That this is the habit of the ani- | whether it was best to deprive Indian corn of the 
mal is inferred from the fact, that we have occasion- ' suckers which are given out from the roots, &c. or 
ally seen him above ground in the day time, and not. We have been inclined to the opinion that it 
also from this fact, that a gentleman informed us | was best, considering them as depriving the kernel 
that some cucumbers which he had covered in his | of food which it ought to have, and thereby lessen- 
Garden with boxes and millinet to keep off the stri- 
ped bug, were also protected from the cut worm, 
while some others in the same plat which he had | 


| ing the crop. 
| Some statements in the last Cultivator, if correct, 
prove that it is wrong to cut them off, but that they 
not covered for want of boxes, were bitten off by | should be allowed to spindle and become matured 
them. with the other stalks. Why this should be done 
How would some lime white wash answer pour- | will be best understood by stating a few items of 
ed around the plant? or if they creep under the | the process of fertilizing the seeds of plants. It is 
surface, would it not be well to form a little trench | g fact, that plants are both male and female, and 
or ditch around and pour it in? Or perhapsa ring | that the yellow dust or pollen which is produced 
of tar poured around ? by a certain part of the flower must be received or 
Mr. J. Dow of Waterville, informed us the other | a portion of it by another part of the flower or plant 
day of an experiment which he had tried with tol- | and conveyed to the seeds or they will never come 
erable success and was in hopes it would be a good | to maturity. Now pollen, in Indian corn, is formed 
preventive, tho’ from limited experience he could | by the spindle, and this must descend upon the silk 
not tell certainly. Having lost many of his cauliflow- | which is put out from the husk or ear, and be 
ers by the cut worm, he prepared about a half a | thence conveyed to the seed, and causes it to be- 
barrel of weak ley from wood ashes, to which he | come matured or ripened. Hence the reason why 
added half a bottle of essence of smoke, (Pyroligne- | some rows of corn in an ear or the tips of some 
ous acid,) with which he watered the remainder. | ears, have no kernels; they have not received any 
Now one experiment does not always establish a| pollen. The statement of the person alluded to is 
fact, and we wish our friends would not only try | to the following purport, viz: The lower portion 
this but other experiments. Ashes and soot and | of kernels put out the silk first, and the higher ones, 
salt and sulphur, &c., have been recommended | in succession—a new circle of them presenting 
but we have-never succeeded very well with them. | themselves continually until they are all out and all 
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impregnated. Now the male blossoms, on the spin- | tivate the most of that which will yield the most; most valuable of any root cultivated in this country, 
die, do not remain in vigor more than six days, and | profit, all things considered, and considering the jand reproaches some of his agricultural brethren 
if the weather be hot and dry not so long. There | seasons as they bave averaged for the last five years. | for what he calls an overweening fondness for Eng- 
is danger therefore, that all the kernels will not be- | Without spending time to show that hoed crops lish agriculture, in cultivating turnips when the po- 
come fertilized by the main stalks, but the suckers | (except corn) can be raised on land of an inferior | tatoe affords a more profitable crop. I think that 
coming after in succession, will afford sufficient for | quality and with less manure than wheat, &e. We some of all the roots above named should be eulti- 
the purpose, and the ears become filled. There is will suppose an acre of land prepared to receive vated, and I would not forget parsnips. This root 
not the least doubt on the score of the necessity of ; wheat. For the last five years an average crop of | affords an excellent fresh forage for cattle in the 
the pollen of the spindle for rendering the kernel | turnips from that acre would be 500 bushels worth | spring. One eighth of an acre of land, if suitable 
of the ear plump and good ; but the question to be | 20c per bushel, 100,00 | and properly tilled, will yield parsnips equal in val- 
decided is—does the spindle of the main stalk ever| An average crop of Potatoes would be 350 bush- | Ue to one or two tons of prime English hay, and 


fail of doing this? If it is common for them to do | els worth 1s. 6d. per bushel, 87,50 | the digging of the roots in the spring will do much 
« « Peas & Oats, 35 bush. “ 4s, “ 23,34 towards preparing the ground for other crops. | 


this, then the suckers, if they grow up and spindle | «6 eee oe « “« a « anne 

in season, are absolutely necessary, andshouldnev-| « « R oe On re + - 16 “4 would here observe that if Dr. Dean’s statements 

er be cut down. It isa subject worth examining,| “ “ Wheat, 2 “« 63, “ 18,00) Se correct, this root may be grown for a great num- 

and we hope our farmers will wateh narrowly this{| “ “ Beans, 10 « “ 128, “ 20,00) ber of years in succession, on the same ground, 
« « J[ndian Corn 15 “ “« 6s, “ 15,00) without deteriorating; but I think this method lia- 


summer and test the truth of it. : . 
From this calculation which I believe is not far ble to some objections. 


Spruce Beer from the facts, it appears that turnips and potates| Much has been said of late years about the cul: 
Becton hing are far more profitable than grain crops, and grain | ture of Silk, and I think it may be a profitable bus- 
As we have occasionally a warm day and as heat is more profitable than Indian corn. With corn, all iness, but the demand for this fabric can never be 





. . . . . = | 
and labor induce thirst, the following recipe for | depends on the seasons, for the last five years the | 
making spruce beer will be found a very conven- | .jance has beed three to two to loose the whole 


, TT . 3 i , 7 . bd 
ient one. ‘The essence of spruce is prepared from | crop, while all other crops named have given a 


the spruce of our forests, sometimes called Black small yield even the poorest seasons. I have known 


Spruce, and is a very convenient article, especially 
where the spruce cannot be easily obtained. “Take 
three gallons of water, make it blood warm, a pint 
and a half of molasses, a table spoonful of the es- 
sence of spruce, and the like quantity of ginger, 
mix them well together and add a gill of yeast ; let 


it stand over night and bottle it in the morning, and | 


it will be fit to drink in 24 hours.” 


fiunat up the Lime and Winerals. 


‘The search for lime last summer was so success- 
ful, that we hope others will he induced to look 
about a little and see what they can find. If not 
lime, perhaps they may find some other useful sub- 
stance, at any rate there will be a chance of becom- 
ing more acquainted with the minerals &c., around 
you. ‘Take two specimens of sach rocks or miner- 
als as you find, and are not certain what they are. 
Number them both alike, and send one specimen 
to our office, and we will endeavor to find out what 
itis and let you know through the paper. What 


say ye? 


Green Peas. 

It is with pleasure we acknowledge the receipt 
of amess of Green Peas from Mr. Eliphalet Folsom 
of Monmouth, which were gathered on the 20th, 
Mr. Folsom has heretofore been very successful in 
the cultivation of early varieties of vegetables, a- 
mong which is an early kind of Indian corn. We 


presume that this crop of peas are the earliest of 


any in this latitude. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Grain and Moed Crops. 


Mr. Houmes :—In the article in your last paper 
on comparing “ grain and hoed crops,” you appear 
to make Indian corn the criterion by which to judge 
ofthe profits of hoed crops. If this is the fact, and 
corn is a fair criterion on which to judge of the 
profits of all hoed crops, then I will go with you, 
heart and hand, in throwing aside the hoe, and us- 
ing only the harrow, the sickle, &c. ; 
Indian corn one of the most unprofitable and un- 
certain crops a farmer can put into the ground. 
But before I do this, I should like to make a few 
figures by way of calculation, to see what crops do 
actually neat the most clear profit, not that I would 


have one crop cultivated at the entire exclusion of| mer, in his add 
all or any other, but that we may be enabled to cul- 


'a number of fields of corn within that time to prove 
| total failures, and the smallest yield of wheat that 
/has come to my knowledge, five bushels to the acre 
| —the smallest crop of oats, fifteen bushels—smallest 
crop of rye, (one piece of winter rye excepted) nine 
| bushels—smallest crop of potatees, ninety five bush- 
els—do. Peas & Oats, ten bushels. ‘These were 
each on land of very inferior quality, and in such 
poor order that no one weuld thought of attempt- 
| ing to raise corn on it. I have not been particular 
in keeping an account of the best crops that have 


; 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


been raised, as they are so frequently trumpeted | 


through the news papers that every body has an 
opportunity know about them. IT have frequently 
seen statements of how large a quantity of hops 


have been raised to the acre, but am not able to de- | 


/termine what is a medium crop, and how small a 
crop has been raised, and whether they do not some- 
‘times prove a total failure. Will some of your rea- 
| ders answer these inquiries. M. 8. 

| June 12. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Culture of Roots. 


| Mr. Houmes:—I think that the cultivation of 


root crops as the winter food for cattle is the gol-| 


den fleece of agriculture, and in no part of the globe 


can a greater profit be realized from this branch of 
| ° ¢ . . ° ‘ 
| husbandry than in the State of Maine, owing in| 


part to our excellent grazing lands, which afford an 


|ample supply of summer food for cattle. I believe | 


| that the soil of our State is better adapted to the 


| raising of roots than that of the far famed Massa- , 


| chusetts, and in this branch of husbandry we may 


' our contiguity to the British Provinces will afford 
| good markets for the disposal of much of our sur- 
plus products. Intelligent farmers differ in opinion 
| respecting the relative value of the different kinds 
of roots as food for cattle. One distinguished ag- 
' riculturist says that no root within his knowledge 
‘ean compete with the Ruta Baga. Another prefers 


; for I consider | Carrots, and declares that no husbandry beside can | pre 


keep so great a number of cattle on a given quan- 


‘tity of land and at so little expense. Some writers 


‘claim the preference for the Mangel Wurtzel, or 
root of scarcity, and think this root superior to all 
others. A gentleman, no doubt an intelligent far- 

ress before an Agricultural Society 
‘of a neighboring State, declares the Potatoe the 


so great as that for the numerous products arising 
from the cultivation of roots. Beef, butter and 
cheese, leather, tallow, wool, mutton, pork, and 
good laboring animals may be produced in abun- 
dance when this branch of agriculture shall be well 
understood and appreciated. 


Maine does not raise her own bread stuffs, it is 
said. Well, Mr. Editor, the cultivation of root 
crops will help to do away this reproach. The 


farmer who now mows over we will say 40 acres 
of land to obtain bay sufficient to keep his cattle 
through the winter, may appropriate one half to 
the cultivation of wheat, adopting the clover sys- 
tem if he pleases, and the remaining twenty acres, 
under a proper rotation of crops, in grass, roots and 
oats, to be mowed for fodder, will keep a greater 
number of cattle than the whole forty acres contin- 
ued in grass, and I will add with less labor and less 
expense. 

Indian corn is an expensive and frequently a ve- 
ry uncertain crop. I would not however discour- 
age the cultivation of this plant on soils that are 
; Suitable, but I belicve that the farmers of Maine 
| may obtain twice or three times the nett profit from 
a given quantity of land eultivated with Ruta Baga. 
Mangel Wutrtzel, carrots, or even potatoes, than the 
same quantity of land cultivated with corn. Shall 


I mention the immense quantity of excellent ma- 
nure that the eareful skilful farmer may make who 
feeds his stock liberally with roots. A hint to the 
wise is sufficient, therefore I will say no more on 
this point. 

By a communication to the Committee on agri- 
cultural products of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society in the year 1821, it appears that Mr. Prince 
raised on his farm in Roxbury that year 656 bush- 
els of Mangel Wurtzel, 400 bushels carrots, 537 do. 
‘Ruta Baga, 745 bushels of potatoes, and 400 bushels 


‘rival England, france, Germany or Holland ; and | of turnips, besides other vegetables for the use oi 


stock on his farm. In all this it is said he finds an 
ample profit. Others in different parts of the coun- 


‘try are said to be treading in the same course of 


successful experiment. I may here observe that 


‘this excellent farmer resides within a few miles of 


‘the Boston market and could if he wished obtain 
‘the money and a high price, for his roots, but he 
fers giving them to his cattle. Let the farmers 
‘of Maine think of this, especially those who live at 
‘a distance from market. They may turn all their 
‘roots into clear cash with as great facility as the 
‘celebrated Mr. Prince, and make as much manure 
as he does if they will pursue the same judicious 


methods. 
In Dr. Dean’s Dictionary, we have the account 


—™ 
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of an intelligent Englishman, (travelling through 
the Northern Kingdoms of Europe for agricultura] 


information,) who was assured hy a Dutch farmer | 


that the foundation of all good agriculture was the 
raising of roots, as the winter food for cattle. If 
this assertion is true, the agricu!ture of Maine must 
be in its infancy. I have heard aged people say 


that when potatoes were first introduced into New 


Hampshire, the people were afraid to use them in 
large quantities as food for either man or beast; 
that good farmers tho’t they had done well if they 
raised one or two barrels of this root in a year; at 
length a considerable farmer raised sixty bushels, 
and so great was the surprise of the good people of 
the granite State, that large numbers flocked togeth- 
er from considerable distances to see sixty bushels 
of potatoes. I would ask the question, whether 
some farmers at the present day are not as much 
frightened at Ruta baga, mangel wurtzel, carrots, 
&c., as were the good people of N. Hampshire at 
potatees, in days of yore. One writer says that the 
raising of roots for cattle is the great boast of the 
farming interest of England and Scotland. Anoth- 
er says that turnips and clover are the two great 
pillars of British agriculture. Now if the cultiva- 
tion of roots has had such a surprising effect on 
British husbandry, why may not the same cause 
produce the same effect on the agriculture of the 
State of Maine ? 

l’eeding cattle liberally with roots will more than 
double the value of straw and other poor fodder . 
it gives them akeen appetite for dry fodder, and 
they will thrive better when fed with roots, and a 
very small quantity of the coarsest of dry fodder, 
than when fed wholly with the best of English hay. 
Let the farmer feed out dry fodder to his cattle as 
sparingly as the penurious man who is short of hay, 
and give them a liberal quantity of roots, and they 
may be kept in the best possible thriving condition. 

Cattle, | have no doubt, desire a change of food 
as well as the human species. Confine a man to 
one article of food, though of an excellent kind, and 
le will grow tired of it—just so with cattle; they 
should not be fed wholly with dry fodder nor with 
one kind of roots, but their food should be varied as 
often as practicable, 

I will say something in regard to the keeping of 
roots through the winter for the consumption of 
eattle. Ifthe farmer pursues this branch of hus- 
handry extensively which I verily believe his best 
iuterest demands, a common cellar of course will 
not hold all his roots. A cheap cellar may be made 
where the ground is free of stones, sufliciently ca- 
pacious to hold all the roots necessary for the sup- 
port of a large stock of cattle, which may be cover- 
ed with sticks of timber of a durable kind, and then 
covered with earth sufficiently deep to exclude the 
frosts of our most severe winters, As some vege- 
iables are liable to spreut in a cellar of too great 
warmth, it is a good plan to have a pipe by which 


a sufficiency of cold air may be let in as occasion 


requires, & which may be closed if necessary in ex- 


iremely cold weather ; thus the farmer may govern 


the temperature of his cellar at pleasure. An entry 
may be appended to one corner of the cellar, the 
Southerly corner if possible it should be, so large 
that one man may conveniently stand up and turn 
round ih it, with two doors, an outer door and an 
iuner door, entering the cellar. 

I will here repeat, that I think every farmer 
should raise a nuanber of kinds of roots for the feed- 
ing of his stock, and I believe that Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Ruta Baga and Carrots are preferable to pota- 


toes in point of profit, where the soil js suitable ; 
ut if a farmer have land encumbered With stumps 





‘stones, &c., he would do well to cultivate more 
potatoes and less of other roots, 

I find that the agricultural societies of this state 
in offering premiums on crops have omitted Man- 
gel Wurtzel—this I am very sorry to see, by so do- 
ing I think they have neglected a main article. 

A. Y. F. 

P. S. It may be expected that I should say some- 
thing more in regard to the Canada thistle contro- 
versy. “Old Farmer,” in page 122 of the present 
volume of your paper, has an article on this subject, 
in which he animadverts rather strongly on my 
method of destroying thistles. He compares my 
method to the war with the Trojans, which no 
doubt was expensive and burdensome; but as I 
stated before, ny method costs nothing, and what 
is still better, by this method, the thistles may be 
mowed (when a grass crop is grown,) at the time 
and in the manner recommended by “Old Far. 
mer.” I think this writercan have no objections 
to thorough hocing when Indian corn or potater 
ground happens to be infested with thistles. My 
plan is thorough culture of land when in tillage, 
bountiful manuring, plentiful seeding with grass 
seed, and mowing at the most proper time, which 
is about the time thistles are in bloom, and in rainy 
weather if possible. 


Rumford, June, 1835, 





From the New York Farmer. 
Emproper Enflmence on Liired 
Men in making them discontented with 
their Situations. 

It is difficult to secure good help on a farm ; and 
when obtained, it is as much so to have it suflicient- 
ly permanent to be truly valuable. Whena farmer 
has a first rate man it will soon be noised about. 
This and that one will quickly ascertain what wages 
he gets, ud will either directly or indirectly inti- 
mate that they would be willing to give a little 
more. The circumstance of recieving an addition- 
al offer he regards as complimentary, and generally, 
if he remains with his original employer, he feels 
less necessity to exert himself; and if he is induced 
by the trifling additional compensation to leave, his 
new situation is often attended with some unpleas, 
ant circuunstances, that tend to sour bis mind and 
render him discontented. Eventually his reputa- 
tion is less, and his facilities for obtaining the most 
desirable situations not so great. 

There are fa few rules which employers should 
observe in reference to their hired help: 

1. Efforts should be made to improve their hir- 
ed men by rendering them more efficient, encour- 


aging them to exertion, from principle, and from | 


motives of reputation, and, above all, affording them 
the means of mental improvement. 

2. The most honorable conduct should be ob- 
served among employers—not only avoiding to of- 
fer inducements to those already having situations, 

_to leave them, but rather to decline to employ them 


unless they have fully complied with the spirit of 


their previous engagements. 
_ #8. Ne countenance should be given to loiterers 


and hangers-on. They are almost certain to do | 


something tending to induce you to dismiss your 


help, or them to leave you. They will represent | 


to your men that their work is too hard, their wa- 

ges too low, or their priviledges and treatment not 
equal to those enjoyed by themselves and others. 

4. When not engaged in work, evenings and 

| boisterous weather, something to interest the mind 

should be provided, in order to make home the 

most desirable place. For this purpose nothing is 


| better than a periodical paper, and interesting books. | 


Improving and interesting reading should always 
be accessible on Sundays. This, in connection with 
| the practice of regularly attending a place of wor- 
ip, will greatly add to the steadiness and efticien- 
_ cy of hired help, 


when you hire for six months, or by the year. In 


labors on the farm” should be inserted, to prevent 


5. Written agreements should generally be made | 





false "notions. ‘The wages, the time agreed upon, 
and a forfeiture in case either party fails in fulfiling 
the terms, especially in bot giving a proper notice 
before dismissing or leaving, should be inserted. 
When making a bargain, let it be fully understood 
what you want, and what you expect. Itis quite 


‘common for hired men to have their own notions 


how and when work should be done, and to man- 
ifest dissatisfaction if you pursue your own course. 
To avoid any unpleasantness of this kind, let it be 
understood that you hire for execution, and not for 
planning. 

G. ‘The use of intoxicating drinks on the farm 
should be prudently and positively interdicted. 
Nothing tends to produce dissatisfaction, and to 
sour the mind more, than even an occasional mdul- 
gence by those having hankering after them. 

7. Employers should interest themselves in the 
welfare of their men—embrace opportunities to op- 
en to them brighter prospects, No sudden dismis- 
sals should be given, if they can be avoided. Give 
timely notice, and endeavor to procure them em- 
ployment before dismissing. 

In illustration of some of the above rules, I will 
mention an occurrence. 

Last summer I commenced operations in connec- 
tion with a heavy purchase, in which it was of great 
consequence to me, situated as I was, to have help 
on which full relianee could be placed. An Irish- 
rman was reommended. I drew up a contract with 
him, by whieh we were mutually to give each oth- 
er a notice of at least two weeks before disannuling 
the bargain, or pay a month’s wages. He was a 
very strong active workman, just adapted to my 
purposes. In my absence, Madame ————, own- 
er of extensive real estate, returned from the Springs 
to her residence. ‘Those to whomshe had entrust- 
ed her land failed in giving satislaction, She im- 
mediatly sent for my man, whom she had employ- 
ed the previous year, ascertained what wages | gave 
by reading the contract, offered him more, and even 
chreatened hin with her displeasure unless he eame 


‘ 


and took lodgings in her house that very night 
The man yielded to her wishes. He found it eon- 
venient to leave a substitute, whom [have with me 
still, Neither he nor Madame ——— offered the 
fortviture. T have regretted since that I did not 
demand and enforce it for example. ‘The conduct 
of both of them was highly reprehensible, especial- 
ly that of Madame ———. In all stations and con- 
ditions of life an honourable course of conduct is to 
be observed; contracts, either written or verbal, 
should, as far as Providence gives ability, be con 
scientiously and strictly fulfiled. If circumstances 
in relation to one party should so change that 1 


would be extremely difficult, or a great sacrifice of 


interest, to comply with the terms of the engage 

ment, the principles of honor and benevolence will 
ever arrange matters, not only satisfactory, but off 

en in a way that will excite the best feelings of the 
human heart. Ss. F. 





Hints To Youne Farmers.—Consider your call 
ing the most elevatad and the most important: but 
never be above it, nor be afraid of the frock and 
apren. 

Put off no business which ought and can be done 
to-day, until to-morrow, 

As soon as the spring opens and the frost is out 
of the ground, put your fences in order. 

Plant no more ground than you can well manure 
and cultivate to advantage. 
| Never hire a man to doa piece of work. which 
you can do yourself. 
| Keep no more stock than you can keep in good 
order, and that of the best kind. 
| Never run in debt without a reasonable proba- 
| bility of paying it at the time agreed. 
| Never carry your notes in your pocket-book, as 
‘the desk or trunk is a more appropriate place. 
| Keep them on file and in order, ready to be 
found when wanted. 

Never buy any thing at an auction because the 
article is going cheap, unless you have @ use for it. 
Keepa place for your tools, and your tools in order. 

Instead of spending a rainy day at the dram 
shop, as many do to their ruin, repair whatever 
/ wants mending—post your books. 

Should you be fond of the chase, or the sport 
with the hook, indulge occasionally, but never to 


_ these something equivalent to all required duties or | the injury of more important concerns. 


| By driving your business before you, and not 


all murmurings when called upon to do any thing | permitting your business to drive you, you if] 
bavé opportunities to indulge in innocent diversions. 


‘that does not exactly accord with their Seline and 
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Culture of Silk. 


See what Massachusetts has done! And why 
have not the Legislature of Maine done so long 


ago? Must they forever follow other States in well | 


doing instead of taking the lead. It is not because 

they have not been urged repeatedly both in public 

and private, but apparently because they feared the 

Farmers’ night be assisted somewhat. 

AN ACT to encourage the Reeling and Throwing 
of Silk in Massachusetts. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, That any person who shall 
reel or cause to be reeled, or throw or cause to be 
thrown, in this Commonwealth, from cocoons pro- 
duced from silk worms raised in this Common- 
wealth, merchantable silk capable of being manu- 
factured into the various silk fabrics, shall receive 
in the manner hereinafter provided, fifty cents for 
every pound of silk reeled or thrown as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That any two Jus- 
tices of the Peace, when called on by any person 
claiming any bounty under this Act, for reeling or 
throwing silk within their county, shall carefully 
examine such claim, and upon satisfactory sre b 
oath or affirmation, that the same is well founded, 
shall give a certificate thereof under their hands 
stating the method by which said silk has been reel- 
ed or throwned, the number of pounds, and that 
the claimant is entitled to the bounty provided in 
this act; and upon filing such certificate in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of this Commonwealth, the 

Yovernor, with advice of the Council, is authorized 
to draw his warrant upon the ‘Treasurer therefor 
in favor of such person. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That if any person 
shall claim a bounty more than once for the same 
silk so reeled or thrown, or obtain any bounty un- 
der this act, through fraud or deception, such per- 
son shall forfeit to the use of the Commonwealth, a 
sum not less than twenty nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars, in addition to the amount of any boun- 
ty he may have received, to be recovered by indict- 
ment, in any court proper to try the same. 

Sec. 4, Be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect in thirty days from the time of passing 
the same, and shall continue in force for the term 
of two years. 

Approved by the Lieut. Governor, 

April 7, 1835. 


From the Silk Culturist. 
Manufacture of Stik in China. 


The imaginary impossibility of manufacturing 
silk in this country, especially the finer and more 





MAINE FARMER 
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——— 


means of wooden pins. He then digs a hole in the | much sooner than has been anticipated. The gr. 
earth large and deep enough to contain his legs in a | nius and enterprise of our citizens is equal to the 
merge | posture. He next attaches to a limb of the | task of mannfacturing silk superior to the imported - 
tree the éords by which his harness is to be opera- when once in operation their zeal and activity will 
ted and to the lower shafts of the harness cords with | enable them to compete with the world in the ev|- 
loops of sufficient sixe to admit the insertion of his|ture. I venture to assert, without fear of contra- 
great toes, With his web thus arranged, he is pre- diction, that there is not a country on the globe hay- 
pared to commence weaving. This he does by jing soil and climate so well adapted to the growth 
putting his toe into the loop of the cord attached to | of the Italian mulberry, and constitution of the silk 
that part of the harness which he wishes to tread | worm as the United States. The tenacity of life js 
down, and then with a shuttle introduce the woof, indeed wonderful in those trees, I transplanted 
and beats up by striking the threads of the woof more than 8000 between the 4th and 28th of June 
with the shuttle instead ofa batten. 'The shuttle is | last, and although so very late in the season, I think 
in the form of a netting needle and longer than the | not 100 died. ‘The tree is perfectly hardy, also in 


breadth of the webb. With this rude apparatus he 
manufactures a fabric of which an Italian weaver 
would be proud. 

If the silk manufacture in China is so simple and 
so easily performed without the aid of complica- 


itably prosecuted in a country abounding in mech- 
aniste, with ingenuity to invent and skill to execute 
the most perfect machinery in the world ? 


Culture of Silk. 

From the result of several years experience, I 
venture to assert, that the culture of silk is one of 
the most lucrative branches of agriculture, and is 
very light and pleasant employment. Nearly all 
the labor of feeding and tending the worms may be 
performed by small children, that are useless at 
most other employments. ‘The reeling and twist- 
ing coloring, and manufacturing sewing silk is a 
simple process, and as easily performed as wool or 
flax. This may be demonstrated by the small spec- 
imen I send you, which was wrought upon a com- 
mon wheel by one who had not the advantage of 
experience, and who had never even seen a cocoon 
| before. One hundred pounds of leaves will pro- 
iduce one pound of sewing silk, anda child trom 

nine to twelve years of age, will gather seventy-five 
|pounds in a day (this is called a day’s work for a 
child in Connecticut.) At this rate, the same child 
will feed as many worms as will produce twenty- 
‘seven pounds of reeled silk in six weeks, worth 
from four to seven dollars per pound, the price be- 
‘ing regulated by the good or bad reeling. The 
_reeling of this quantity will occupy the attention of 
|a woman three weeks, and will be procured from 
‘a halt acre of land. According to this calculation 
(which I think is not exagerated,) two children from 
nine to twelve years old, in six weeks, and one wo- 
' man in three weeks, from an acre of land, will make 
| fifty-four pounds of reeled silk, worth say five dol- 
lars per pound, which amounts to two ltundred and 
seventy dollars. I presume that by planting one 
field with the Italian mulberry, more may be made 
‘annually from them, by feeding silk worms with 




















regard to heat and cold ; among upwards of 300,000 
seedling plants, I have not discovered one that has 
| been injured by the severe frosts of the past winter, 
| while nearly all my other trees have been more or 
| less injured thereby. The Chinése morus multi- 





ted machinery, can it not be suecessfullyand prof- caulis as well as many native trees are entirely kil- 


led. 

What a proud day will that be fur Pennsylvania 
when her daughters will appear in silk of their own 
manufactnre, I presume that day is uot far dis- 
tant.—Penn. Reporter. 

And cannot Maine be as proud as Pennsylvania 
_in this respect ? Ep. 








Silk Manufactory.—We learn that a company 
has been formed in Boston, under the name of the 
|New England Silk Company, for the purpose of 
erecting suitable buildings, procuring machinery 

| &c. for the manufacture of silk goods, Our towns- 
man, J. H. Cobb, Esq. will superintend the estab- 
lishment. The stock, $50,000, is divided into shares 
and has all been taken Op—principally in Boston. 
| Mr. Cobb has for many years devoted his attention 
to this subject ; he was one of the first to introduce 
the culture of the raw material into this State, and 
_he is now extensively engaged in the manufacture 


| of various kinds of silk goods. It is vet uncertain 


in what place it will be found expedient to locate 


| the new factory.—Dedham Patriot. 








From the Baltimore Farmer & Gardener. 
Potatoes. 


American Hotel, Baltimore, May 19, 1835. 
Having an errand in the oftice of the editor of 
7 - ae 

‘the Farmer & Gardener, I had handed me, the Ist 
No. of the 2d vol, containing an essay of Mr. A. K. 
Barnum, of Vermont, on the culture of potatoes, 
which the editor recommended as being worthy of 
my partiealar perusal: accordingly I read it, with 
'some attention. 

) ur , : 

| _ Perceiving the writer to be a theorist, one who 
‘aimed at creating an excitement, and that he had 


| 


contradicted himself; and knowing from my own 





delicate fabrics, has hitherto prevented skillful and | the leaves, than can be made by the usual mode of experience, that his piddling mode, as he has been 
enterprising agriculturists from engaging in its cul- | farming on a plantation of one hundred acres. We | pleased to call it, is deviating from known aud well 


tivation ona large and profitable seale. It has been 
supposed that American ingenuity was imadequate 
to the production of those fanciful and beautiful 
textures, which are considered so essential to the 
elegance and perfection of female dress, and that 
we must forever be dependent on the skill and in- 
genuity of India and Europe for their fabrication. 
Though the inventive genius of American Manu- 
facturers, and particularly the Yankees, has long 
been proverbial, yet they have hitherto by common 
consent accorded to their foreign bretheren a de- 
cided supergrity in the manutacture ofsilk. It has 
also been supposed that Furopean and India fab- 


| have long been in the habit ofsending vast amounts 
to the Indies (and ae to purchase silk, and at 
the samme time of sending the widows and orphans 





established practice, and fearing that if permitted to 
go without refutation from some one, it would be 
liable to lead many an innocent farmer astray from 


of our country, who are left in pecuniary embar- | the true principles of the culture of this valuable 
| rassments, to alms houses. I think every man who | vegetable, to their damage, as well as prove a loss 
‘feels an interest in the prosperity of this country,|to the community, after a more careful perusal, [ 
| should lend his assistance to put a stop tosuch pro- | gave the editor my opinion in full, that the author 
ceedings, and thus contribute his mite to a great na-; Was not a practical farmer, and that very many 


. . . | 
‘tional good. I would, therefore, advise with hum-_| profitable remarks could be, and ought to be, made, 


ble deference, that eyery farmer procure trees which 


may be planted by walls, on side hills, and by the | 


in order that people should not be misguided. 
The editor insisting on my communicating my 


side of high-ways and by-ways, in lands too stony | objections in writing on the subject, I consented, 


to till, or too barren to produce ;—they should oc-| on the ground that he should be connected in my 


rics were constructed by aid of expensive and com- | cupy the places of useless shrubs and forest trees of remarks with the author, he having given his opin- 


ex machinery without which they could not be 
manufactured. It is true European ingenuity has 
invented labor saving machines, by which her man- 
ufacturers are enabled to compete with the native 
skill of China; but after all the patient and perse- 
vering Indian succeeds in the manufacture of fab- 
rics, which for delicacy of texture, cannot be rival- 
ed by the European aided by the labors of the most 
scientific mechanist. 

Silk looms in Europe, are of the most simple con- 
struction, but when contrasted with the contrivan- 
ces of India would seem to give them a decided ad- 
vantage. In India the weaver weaves his web in 
the open air. He first selects a station for his ope- 
rations, generally under a tree that its foliage may 
wrotect him from the scorching rays of the sun. 


e then extends the threads which compose the 
warp of his intended fabric lengthways between two 
bambo rollers, which are fustened to the ground by 


little value, of many shade trees, as Lombardy and 
other poplars, paper mulberry, &c., the Italian mul- 


speedy growth, and very tenacious of life. I have 
shown that the business may be attended to by wo- 
men aud children ; consequently upwards of twelve 
millions of dollars may be saved annually, without 
diminishing in value our other products. ‘The time 
of feeding worms is from the 10th of May, until a- 
bout the 20th of June, a season of the year when a 
barn is not much used, and by trial, the worms are 
found to produce as much silk and as good in a bary 
as in a’ Laboratory scientifically constructed. Many 
of the worms in New England are attended in 
barns, without the trouble of Thermometers or Bar- 
ometers. 

The Italian mulbery is of very speedy growth, 
and may be a ted so speedily that the manu- 
facture of silk in this country may be commenced 





berry being more ornamental than any of them, of 


ion strongly in favor of his principles of culture and 
still persisting therein. 

In the culture of the potato, it is necessary to 
/know the nature of it, with respect to its growth, 
what are its elements, and what its constitution ; 
that is, what it will bear without injury, it being a 
most delicate root, and what mode of culture is nec- 
essary to ensure the most desirable and abundaut 
crop. 

I have found by experience, that the potato is 
not particular as to its choice of soils, or its usages 
as to manure. It will thrive well on high and on 
low grounds, in ordinary seasons, if there be no ex- 
tremity of wet or drought during their growing, 
and will generally produce a reasonable and satis- 
factory crop, entirely without manure, but are sure 
always to repay for extra attention. 

The potato above any other vegetable is found 
profitable to cultivate oun new rough ground, among 
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stones and roots, where the ground cannot be suf- |) cool and wet to warm and dry, they are much af- 
ficiently worked for any other crop usually cultiva- | fected, and from dry and warm, to sudden wet, 
ted, until time and labor renders it more pliable.|they are also much affected, especially at a time 
Here the farmer is greatly benefited in the culture of! when near maturing, when they are sure to give 
this crop, as the potato is more peculiarly adapted | up; and. this is the cause that potatoes are so often 
to rough, half cultivated, grounds than any other | not good, having failed to become matured ; and 
crop, and the cultivation, by the more frequently | let me remind the farmer that all vegetables, at this 
workipg of the ground, tends to the better subdu- | stage, are in their most delicate state. This is the 
ing of it. The farmers to the north, besides bring- | time too when we are in danger of our - blight- 
ing their rough lands to, avail themselves of the | ing, and the time it is most frequently blighted, if at 
certainty of escaping from the evil of the ravages of | all, from sudden heavy rains; and from these causes 
the worms that so often destroy a crop of corn, by | we had not half a crop of potatoes in N. Ham shire 
first planting their new swarded ground with pota-| the last season, and those but half the usual size. 
toes, and it is well to observe that this swarded | The ep easily cultivated as I have shown ; 
ground is fur the best for a crop of potatoes. We jand they will well repay for good usage, both in 
venerally plant to the north ground newly broke up, | manure and good hoeing. I would as soon slight 
once with potatoes, and once with corn, and then) my corn as my potatoes. Mr. B. recommends my 
sow it down to grass and grain. planting potatoes four inches deep ; my experience 
This mode of culture is of well known and uni-| teaches me the contrary. If I plant low ground, I 
form practice. As much ground as a farmer wishes | plough my ground in beds, in a direction for the 
to till is taken up yearly, that is by two years plant- | water to drain off, then barrow lengthwise of the 
ing it, and managed in this way. ‘Thus it becomes | furrows, and the small lands ; having a number of 
necessary to plaut as many acres of potatoes at least | these, side and side, I take a light sharp horse har- 
as the farmer wishes to take up yearly, for the ben- | row, and harrow cross-wise of the beds, which pul- 
efit of stirring his land, and keeping it loose, by dis- | verizes the ground, and fits it well for planting, 
ributing his manure in proportion to the land re- | leaving a small space between the rows, which an- 
quired to be taken up for the benefit of his grass, | swers two purposes, one for a guide for the rows 
4s well as a proper system of tillage.—In this mode | for dropping ; this is done by dropping in the mid- 
of husbandry he does not use the line, clear out his | dle of the tracks of the harrow, which is easily and 
walks, nor shovel over his land into beds; but he} correctly performed by any small boy. It also 
has use for all his manure for the benefit of his | serves completely to fill up all cracks or holes, the 
three crops, and to fit the ground for grass. On Mr. | seed lying fair and easy. I then drop my manure 
Barnum’s system, it will take all the manure a ve- | directly over the seed potatoes, and when covered 
ry economical, industrious farmer can possibly pro- | up, the seed is safe from inundation, by being some 
cure on a considerable farm, to manure one acre, | inches above the surrounding surface : the seed lies 
for he recommends spreading and manuring high, | warm under this manure, the rains drain into the 
the first coat to plough in, then to drill, 20 inches | middle furrows. Thus | do not lose a hill when 
apart with a plough, not less wide to be sure than 8 | those that hole four to six inches for the bill even 
to 12 inches, and 4 deep, and in those furrows 2) on common high ground, lose much of their plaut- 
inches thick, the first coat repuires from 25 to 50} ing, 
bushel eart loads, latter will require 50, aggregate; Another great advantage is derived from this 
75, this will take all the manure of a good farm. | mode planting, above the great increase of yield, it 
Hie says there is great benefit to be derived in this} prepares the ground for a crop of grass. 
mode of using manure from the coming crop.| ‘I'bere are other great advantages from this mode 
Well may his neighbors say let him piddle with his| of culture: [ plant about three feet distance, it takes 
line, &e. the most of the surface that is pulverized to cover 
But above all his deviations from rational farming, | the potatoes, and by the time they are twice well 
is his providing heaps of different kinds of earth, | hoed, my hills are as I want them,to be.—They 
from ditferent situations, near where he plants, to} naturally rise high above the surface in the form of 
Lill his potatoes with ; this it seems is not intended | a sugar loaf; this hill is to turn off heavy rains, and 
as manure, but merely for hilling, as though there | it naturally keeps the potatoes froin being too moist 
was not earth enough: if this last process was to | as they are often injured thereby. In harvesting, I 
benefit as manure, according to his theory, all the | find a great advantage in the manure being above 
worth of it would soon be evaporated ; again, there | the level; the hills being peaked render them very 
will be an abundance of weeds and grass, and every | easy to harvest, and the manure is advantageously 
foul kind of vegetation before the potatoes are as | mixed with this loose surface over all the ground, 
large as he hills them, which would form a com-| taking care to harvest each row by itself, hauling 
plete turf, and be alimostas high as the potatoes ;| the mixed loam and manure in one direction. This 
how are they to be disposed of? We hoe them as | mode gives a rich surface over all the ground, and 
soon as they appear, when the potatoes are but a! with a little harrowing becomes as smooth as an 
few inches high, or we are punished for longer neg- | onion bed ; by improving this opportunity it avail- 
lect: how does Mr. B. lay his weeds ? they are by ) eth mucli.—'This ground is sown im grass, if I choose 
vis plan sure to get quite large, and very numerous, | in the fall, if éarly, and it is fitted to sow conven- 
by the time potatoes are budded. iently in the spring, on the snow, if I choose, or 
This doctrine is contrary to all usage, in all my | otherwise. ‘This mode of planting potatoes for the 
1cquaintance in my own state, N. Hampshire, N. Y. | benetit of grass, is I think preferable to Mr. B's. 
and Pennsylvania, where I have lived and _ farined | mode. 
it. By the time potatoes are budded for bloom, if| I have obtained what I call very large crops in 











of a remedy, in any subsequent stage whatever, if 
but half grown, as to the root. 

Mr. B. prescribes a rule for planting potatoes ; I 
cannot, myself, venture on so invidious a task as to 
fix a definite rule in a case where its propriety isto 
be determined by contingencies. The season and 
soil are so variable, that they render a general rule 
somewhat imperfect. But I will say, for strong 
moist ground, well manured, seed high for a large 
crop: sometimes we may seed too high on quick 
land, if it be adry season. But the distance the 
hills are to be apart is a consideration. I have 
found that 3 feet each way is the most proper dis- 
tance to ensure a good crop, and potatoes of a 
handsome size, for table use, &c. 

Taking this for the distance on the rich prepared 
ground, as I have described, three common sized 

tatoes to the hill will be more profitable than any. 
ess ieee g It is no use to cut them on such 
ground. If they should be cut small, the vines 
come up small and weak, grow fast and fall down, 
and on such ground the vines will run over the 

und and keep green till harvest. I have often 
found some few ripe, and some in the same hill 
small and green, and generally very ill shaped, 
whereas on the same ground with the same culture, 
seed high with good sized potatoes, planted at the 
same time, they come up strong and are sure to 
stand erect, will shoot out their young at the same 
time, aud will grow near of a size, ripen altogether, 
one or two months earlier, and will be found of 
suitable size for table ; this is the mode that I rec- 
ominend to obtain the largest crop and far the best 
potatoes. I have tried every method, even the pid- 
dling method of Mr. B. as to distance ; it ruins them 
for a crop, to sow them in the way he has describ- 
ed, and much more in the size. 

I once tried an English mode warmly recom- 
mended to produce 900 bushels to the acre: it was 
to prepare the ground and drill 2 feet apart, and 
| plant the seed lengthwise, the potatoes in contact 
with each other. ‘They were well attended ; the 
result of the crop was as any agriculturist would 
judge, there was after the rate of 900 bushels found 
| on the acre, but the time of finding them was not 
| at harvest, it was when I planted; they produced 
nothing worth harvesting. 

It is observable that Mr. B. speaks of the import- 
ance of sun and air in his first mode, as described, 
as though they were the principal causes operating 
to produce his large crop, when in his latter meth- 
od he produced his largest crop, though he preclu- 
ded sun, air and light, from entering into his beds. 
Where they are sown but one foot apart, if they 
grow at all, there will be a bed of vines, and if they 
are kept clear of weeds, as they must he to produce 
any potatoes ; and here too, he omits the great es- 
sential of hilling, and yet he gets the largest crop 
without this very essential and heavy work of hill- 
ing, with at least two hundred loads of compost 
/manure to make his bills with: did there ever be- 
| fore, such a wild notion enter a man’s brains as to 
| think of hilling potatoes in this way ; and can any 
agriculturist suppose there was a good potatoe pro- 
|duced in this unnatural method. I will also notice 
_ his expressions, that are still wilder: he says he did 











| not mean to be understood that 1,800 bushels could 


_ be raised by field culture, but now says that eight 





1othing be Cone from planting to that period, a lit- 
le dirt or compost around the potatoes, would avail 
iothing towards a crop, it would serve to nurse and 
uture the weeds only, and would not benefit the 
potatoes at all. But if this compost or dirt is used 
is mmanure, why not spread and harrow it in, im- 
nediately, before the virtues escape by evapora- 
ion; for much of the virtue of manure passes off 





his way, say one of the most favorable dry seasons hundred to 1,200 can be raised upon a single acre, 
on some portions of the best piece, from five to sev- | easier than half that crop on four acres, and with 
en hundred bushels per acre, but no average like this. | less expense. This aecount implies that he had 
But the influence that the different seasons have on | asserted that 1,800 bush. could be grown on acre, 
this kind of ground is very great on the crop.|and he surely meant in his new mode of culture. 
Some cold wet seasons, as above, the potatoes on Why does the writer cringe and keep back what 
the same kind of ground, have hardly been worth) he pretends he has done, or said ? Not one bush- 
harvesting. I have ascertained in my latitude, 42) el does he assert, in positive terms, that he bas ever 


n this way in a few hoursexposure tosun. In his | 1-2, when at home, that potatoes yield best planted | raised in any mode of culture ; and there is all the 
irst manuring he is anxious to prevent this effect ;| shallow, that is, if manured in the hole, to drop | reason in to suppose that he never did raise a bush- 
nit I would ask what becomes of his economy of | them on top of the manure, instead of under; they | el by any culture whatever. But why does he hope 
1is manure in the latter application, it being expo- ; have thus in some cases, produced double the quan- | to be spared from the shafis of the critic? Beeause 
ed for mouths to the influence of sun and rain? | tity of those planted under it, in the same kind of’ this is a dream of his, and he has by relating it in 


aciude, therefore, that Mr. B. is inconsistent with | 


mers Nf 


vorv'thstanding the potato will bear poor and 
vJitlerent treatment, and produce a crop on any 
ou, rich or poor, high or low, and with but slight 
‘are and attention, (I do not mean not to hoe them 
t all) it is nevertheless, the most delicate of all 
ants cultivated. It suffers sorely from the least 
‘hanges of weather, that is from wet to dry, or from 
ieat to cold, and soon yields to frost. A’ little too 
nuch wet when first planted will cause them to 
ot in the ground, and if up, a slight inundation will 
ause them to wilt and die, and if a change from 





holes, made side and side. It is most safe to make | this public manner, caused the excitement that he 
the hills as peaked as they can be, conveniently, to | tells of—an excitement extending even to the four 
cast off the water in heavy rains. It is certain, | corners of the world ?—and now he is afraid that 
from experience and observation, that potatoes are | he will be questioned on the subject, and dreads 
more often affected from a superabundance of wet| lest he should be asked if he ever raised one 
than by drought, and in an average of seasons, | bushel of potatoes in his manner of culture. I will 
therefore, it is wise to guard against the greatest e- | observe another grand mistake of his, which every 
vils. It is not generally known that potatoes hold | practical farmer will readily deteet him in,—that 
out and grow best, if they lay dry in hills; on the | potatoes planted in neighboring fields of different 
contrary if the hill be wet through, and continue to | varieties, are so fond of each other, male and female 
be kept wet, it so affects them as to cause a drop-| and their connection is such that in sending off 
ping of the leaves, which is called the rust, and | their farina to each other, by the aid of sott breezes 
they will continue faltering without the possibility | they lose their caste, and become impure—and this 
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he states is the cause that they so often degenerate. | Hampshire they call them Shenanges. This vari- | learned lecturer’s appeal to the sympathies of his 
ety sells uniformly for 25 cents a bushel above all) audience, while describing the miseries which ac- 
other varieties. Notwithstanding the abundance | company the habit of tight lacing, and although he 
least, even if they are planted together in the same exported from Maine during and since the last fall, | has hitherto lived in a state of celibacy, ang is wed- 
hill. It must have been corn that he had heard of | her supply seems still unexhausted ; which circum- | ded to Benedictine habits, he is almost inclined 10 
stance alone must satisfy every one of the adapta- | offer a husband’s arms, the only corsets nature ever 
tion of that state to the culture of this greatest veg- | designed for the female waist, for the use of some 


It is certain that every practical farmer very well 
knows, they never degenerate by crossing in the 


mixing from such causes, and I apprehend, being 
quite unacquainted with the potatoe and its culture, 
he has confounded one plant with the other. 

The gentleman to be sure, has stated some im- 
portant facts, with respect to the manner of harvest- 
ing potatoes so as to preserve their qualities long. 
There is great propriety, as he says in harvesting 
them with but little exposure to sun and air; and 
his manner of binning and turfing them over tight, 
i3 highly proper; but I cannot see why the spade 
or shovel, that the turf is cut and handled with, 
would not do to beat it down with, instead of a 
wooden mall. I would rather and what I have 
said heretofore on the subject, that is, that the sun 
and air soon generate a poisonous action in the po- 
tatoes ; so much so, that it is well known that ma- 
ny a noble animal fed on them have died; this has 
taken place where potatoes have lain in out build- 
ings exposed to the air for a long time, and the an- 
imals have been constantly fed on them, The 
Same potatoes, if cooked and eaten by men, would 
be sure to give them a degree of sick ss, if not un- 
to death. If we determine to have good potatoes 
and keep them so, they should be harvested by 
night, or in a cool overcast damp day, and picked 


up immediately after the hoe, and kept close in a | 


body, entirely exciud “| from air, and £0 into the 
cellar as moist as they came from the hill, and the 
more moist dirt adhering to them the better. These 
potatoes will not vegetate the next season to injure 
them any before the next crop. There is another 
remark of the writer’s, which has much correctness 
in it, that is, that the potatoe thrives best within the 
latitudes described by him, and that they grow to 
greater perfection, and are there of a better quality. 
This, ne doubt, he has been well informed of, This 
essay would be lengthened quite too long, were I 
to enter into a minute detail of each objection I 
have: my desire has been to correct erroneous 
principles so that farmers should not be misled to 
their injury. 

I will ouly add, that the distance I have chosen 
for my hills, is derived from my experience in the 
culture of potatoes, At this distanes, they have a 
good share of sun, air and light; they also have 
good space for roots, and strength of ground, so 
that they will mature a good crop, and if seeded 
well with whole potatoes, or good sized pieces, they 
will be found of good and even size for table use, 
and well ripened in good time, in ordinary seasons, 

Varying from this rule, in planting the common 
large field potatoe at a greater distance, it tends to 
inconvenience in hoeing, as to an easy way of hoe- 
ing all over the ground, and dividing and making a 
proper light peaked hill, which renders them easily 
harvested. Ifon the other hand the distance be 


etable friend of man, and of the productive quality | young lady! Generous man! The ladies will 


of her lands. IT must be indulged in the remark, | doubtless appreciate his disinterestedness !—Mer. 
that it is enough to astonish any person to behold | Journal. 


the quantity, size, and beauty, of the potatoes, | 
which we see daily carted and drayed through the | 
streets of the southern cities—and which readily 
find a market at froma dollar toa dollar and a 
quarter per bushel.* 


This estimate of value, is entirely too high—the 
wholesale price of eastern potatoes, during the fall, 
when they are brought to market, ranges, as in 
quality, from forty to sixty cents per bushel. We 
presume our correspondent must have allusion to 
the relail price in the markets, and not to any sales 
in quantity. Mercers in the early part of the spring 
were high, and probably by read, in the markets, 
brought the maximum price as named, 
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SUR ary. 
Extract of a letter dated 
Cuar.estown, S.C, June 3, 1855. | 
“You can have no idea of the heat here. Prob- 
ably the thermometer would not indicate a higher 
degree of temperature than we often experience in | 
New England, but then our air is pure, and com- 
paratively dry. ‘There seems to be something pe- 
culiarly suffocating and weakening too In this atmo- 
sphere—but perhaps it is imagination. As soon as 
it gets a little cool, (I mean a little less hot,) in the | 
afternoon, every body is riding through the city. 
[Xvery sort of carriage seems to be put in requisi- 
tion, and behind them all, without exception, be it 
coach, barouche, chaise, gig, buggy, or sulky, there 
sits a litthe negro, face backwards, on a place very 
much like that we strap trunks upon, When the | 
sun is hot, another holds an umbrella over the heads 
of buggy, sulkey, or other carriage drivers.” 


Franklin Mercury. 





The Crops in this vicinity do not promise as well 
as many other scasons, Grass will be light. Pas- 
tures ou the hill towus hardly afford any sustenance 
to cattle. On meadow lands the grass is only about 
right for grazing and the crop must be small. In- | 
dian corm is not up nor as forward as usual, and 
broom-corn threatens an entire failure, Many 
fields have been planted a second and third time. 
The seed of last year is very defective. ‘The win- 
ter grain looks pretty well, but much of itis win- 
ter killed. ‘T'rees, both forest and fruit, have suf- | 
fered severely from the cold winter. ‘Fhe peach 


reduced, an inconvenience is experienced in hocing trees are most of them dead—cherry trees feeble 


and shaping of the hill, and an interference in the 
growth, is very pereeptible ; the size being reduced 
mM proportion to the distance. In seeding the pota- 
toes, they should be placed close together in the 
hills, by which means they are easier worked, give 
more room for sun and air between the hills, and 
are more readily gathered when ripe in the fall. 
Axsepneco Rorinson, 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


P.S. 1 will further observe, that although the 
potatee of different varieties are so near alike, yet it 
13 a fact that the sun and atmosphere vary in their 
effects upon different varieties; proving poisonous 
to many kinds, the white, most of ali of them: vet 
there are some of the colored varieties that those 
elements have a salubrious effect upon the long red 
potatee ; is much improved by spreading them open 
to sun and air for a few days, especially in the 
spring. ‘They will become a little wilted and dried, 
hut are nevertheless rendered very pure for eating, 
and in my humble opinion far preferable to any 
within my knowledge. There are some other col- 
ored ones that will bear sun, but will not improve 
like those named. 

While on this subject, it will be but justice to the 
state of Maine to remark, that while I have been 
visiting the middle and southern states, I have ob- 
served that all the principal cities, and villages, 
seein to be almost wholly supplied with the best 
large potatoes from that quarter. Those most high- 
ly esteemed are called here the Mercer, in New 


and their foliage thin, and fruit small in quantity. 
Apple trees blossomed full, but much of the young | 
fruit has fallen off. Many beautiful young shade | 
trees have been killed and others have had deep | 
wounds inflicted.—Vorthampton Courver. 





| Worms.—Among the various kinds of worms 
/which are at work upon the vegetable kingdom, | 
this season, is one’which in some sections of this | 
state, is destroying the pasture land by acres. We 
have noticed whole pastures, completely scathed, 
/—scarcely a green or living to be seen. ‘This des- 
truction we are told has but recently commenced. 


If it continues to any extent, the effect will be most | 





Tight Lacing.—Dr. Muzzey, of Dartmouth Col- | 


ledge, has been lecturing in Northampton on tight | 
lacing and its attendant evils, and to judge from the | 


Northampton Courier, his lectures have produced | _7_—_—_ EERE RET TE) 


quite a sensation in that place, but whether they will | 
absolutely diminished the evil must be proved here- | 
_after.—The effect which these lectures have had on 
the “ sterner sex” isobvious enough. A correspon- 
dent of the Courier calls upon the gentlemen to 
come boldly forward and breast the tide of female 
| prejudice, and nobly back the efforts of the Profes- 
\sor. He also suggests that an anti-tight-lacing so- 
| ciety be formed forthwith, all of those members will 





disaterous to cattle.—Dunstable, NV. H. Telegraph. | | 





Prracy.—We learn from the Louisania Advyer- 
tiser, that a vessel called the Montezuma, comman- 
ded by a notorious pirate, is now cruising off the 
coast of Texas, purporting to be a Mexican national 
vessel, The sehr. Columbia, under Mexican colors, 
from New Orleans to Brassoria, and schr Martha, 
under Ametican colors, have both been seized and 
nominally ordered to Vera Cruz—but as the pas- 
sengers were landed on the coast of Texas without 
their baggage, the vessels will it is probable, be 
stranded there. 





Prospects of Rail Roads in North Carolina —The 
Roanoke and Greenville Railroad, eighteen miles in 
length. we learn by the Warrenton Republican, will 


speedily be completed, Its computed cost is = 100,- 


000, of which nearly the whole sui is subscribed. 





Sones. Considerable excitement was produced 
this morning within a small circle by the discovery 
ofa quantity of human bones in the earth, just be- 
neath the oor of house No. 73 William street, 
which together with all the block from Cedar to 
Liberty, is being pulled down.—The bones were in 
a mass, the feet, ribs and skull mingled together, and 
the sides of the cavity as originally formed in the 
earth for their interment are still quite distinet. 
The house was built in 1823, but whether the bones 
were deposited before or since the building was 
erected is not yet determined.—Journal Com. 


Ndarriages, 








In Portland, William Goodenow, Esq. to Miss 
Eliza Quincey. 

In Freeport, Capt. Joseph Dillingham, to Miss 
Marcia Mitchell, after a negotiation of about 22 
years. 

In Elliotsville, Mr. John E. Sawyer to Miss Di- 
anna Drake. 
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Deaths. 





In this town, on Sunday last, Mr. Henry Stanley, 
aged 66. He was found dead in his field a short 
distance from his house. Mr. Stanley has long re- 
sided in this town, and was one of its oldest and 
most respectable citizens. Itis supposed that he 
died in a fit, as when he went out he enjoyed his 
usual degree of health, 

In this town, on the 16th inst. Miss Harriet N, 
daughter of Mr, Martin Alden, aged 16, 

In Brunswick, on the 16th inst. Mr. Francis D. 
Cusuine, of the firm of C, Cushing & Co, aged 22. 
The death of this individual is asevere dispensation 
upon the community in which he resided, and an 
event to be regretted by every one—for an honest, 
active, intelligent and public spirited individual has 
been cut off in the very dawning of his usefulness. 
Mr. Cushing’s talents were of that modest but prac- 
tical and superior kind which make one so neces- 
sary and valuable to his fellow beings; and his 
good feelings and gentlemanly deportinent strongly 
endeared him to his friends and acquaintances. 
The dealings of Providence are just aud myster- 
ious, but we never see the grave close over suc! 


persons without feeling that the whole family of 


man has suffered an afflicting bereavement. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay June 15. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 

Prices. Beef Cattl—We quote prime at 364 
39s ; good 32 6 a 34 6; thin 28 6 a 32 6. 

Working Oxen—No sales were made. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $20, 23, 35, 28, 32, 35 
and 37 50. 

Sheep and Lambs—A lot of fine weathers, (in- 


pledge themselves to associate with no lady who | cluding a few cossets) were taken for $3 75. 


‘continues this detestable practice! ‘The heart of 


Swine—At retail 6 for sows and 7 for barrows— 


_ he editor of the Courier himself is softened by the ,a few spring pigs were sold at 10c. 
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Notice. 


All demands due me for sawing in the Factory 


Saw Mill’for 1834 must be paid by the 6th day of 


July or they will be put in suit. Before that time 


thev can be settled without cost at the office of 3. | 


P. Benson, Esq. in Winthrop. 
WM. C. FULLER. 
June 20, 1855. 


a Double Dasher Churn. 





I, the subseriber of Greene, hereby give notice | 


that I have lately invented a machine for churning, 
and as it met the approbation of the public gener- 
ally,I was induced to take out Letters Patent for the 
sume. I have therefore secured a right, and shall 
be prepared to vend by Counties, towns or individ- 
vals after the 25th day of the present month. I 
presume I could have procured a numerous cata- 
logue of names to the following Certificate, but 
considered it unnecessary, as the machine will re- 
commend itself upon examination. 

Reference may be had of Joseph M. Richardson 
or the subscriber of Greene. 

WILLIAM A. HERRICK. 
Greene, June 20th, 1835. 


We, the subscribers, having examined Mr. Wil- 
liam HH. Herrick’s Double Dasher Churn, and seen 
it in operation, do hereby certify, that in our opin- 
ion it is the greatest improvement we have ever 
yet seen in churning. It is so constructed that a 
child five or six years of age can churn with the 
greatest ease. We therefore cheerfully recommend 
it to the public as a profitable churn. 

William Haskell, Jabez Pratt, 
Nathaniel Harris, Ezekiel Stetson, 
Elijah Barrell, John Adams, 
Anslew Parker, John Harris, 
J.C. Harvey, Silas Richardson, 
Jacob Kimball John Harris, 2d. 
Lewis Beals, 

Greene, Sune 20th, 1835. 


> 
ow. 


Cciebrated Horse Powder. 
FEVALE various diseases to which the HORSE 
subject, have occasioned many remedies to be 
“to the public, under different forms with 
high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— 
A judicious and usetul 
combination has long been desired. ‘Thisis recoim- 
mended in the following cases: 

l‘or Horses foundered by eating to excess, or 
drinking cold water when warm, to such as discov- 
any syinj toms of Glanders,the Distemper,Coughs 
ul Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 
being with other Liorses affected with these com- 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symp- 


is 
(t 


oirer 


others at best, of little use. 


eT 


toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression ot 


Spirits. 
The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 
night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short 
l, or made intoa drench: when intended to 
keep a Horse in health, a tabl -spoontul once a 
ek will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- 
-spoonful ot Salts in his food. 
(( 7° Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 
GARDINER, Maine. 


b 


We the undersigned having examined the Recipe for | 


making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say it is a 
serentific combination, and from experience and obser- 
vation we are persuaded to say thal it is a good pre- 
p wation for many diseases of Horses for which it is 
recommended, D. NEAL, 

D. H. MIRICK. 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 
Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, 
Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the public 
Jor Distemper and Coughs. 

CHARLES SAGER, 
4. T. PERKINS, 

J. D. GARDINER. 
SIMUEL HODGDON, Pittston. 
BENJ. HODGES, 
JOHN H. ELDRIDGE 


—ALSO~ 
HE Genuine “ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 
Chilblains—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
British Oil or Opodeldoc now in use. tf. 


Gardiner. 


Augusta. 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS 


Temperance Notice. 


/ The adjourned Anpual meeting of the Winthrop 
Temperance Society will be held at Masonic Hall 

on Saturday afternoon, June 27, at 5 o’clock. 

A Report from the Board of Counsellors may 

| be expected. 

| Question ror Discusston—Is it necessary, to 

‘the complete success of the Temperance Reform, 


‘to extend the practice of total abstinence to all in- | 


toxicating liquors, as a common drink ? 
| {> Lads invited to attend. 
Wm. Noyes, Sec’y. 


| Per order, 


| June 10, 1835. 








Silk Hats. 
| Simx Hars manufactured and sold by THOM- 


| W. Coolidge’s Hotel, Winthrop. 
{i Vo Mistake. 
Winthrop, June 10, 1835, 





} 

me 
| Caution. 

All persons are hereby cautioned against purch- 


asing or otherwise obtaining, any of the following | 


j 


Notes, given by us to Cornnetius Apte of Win- 
throp, dated at Saco on the 10th of Nov. 1834, pay- 
able as follows :—A note of one hundred dollars in 
one year—One of one hundred and fifty dollars 
and some odd cents in two years—One of three 
hundred dollars in three years, and one of six hun- 
dred dollars in five years. Said Notes were fraudu- 
lently obtained, and of course given by us without 
consideration, and will not be paid. 

ALVAN E. SMALL, 
June 10, 1835. IRA STANLEY. 








For Sale. 

'l'o be sold on the most liberal terms the FARM 
now owned by Joun Srantey & Son, in Read- 
field, Maine. No recommendations are necessary 
—it cannot but suita good farmer. Calland see— 
Delays are dangerous. For further particulars en- 
quire of the subscriber on the premises, 


JOUN STANLEY. 


Readfield, June 16, 1835. 

Wool! Wool! 

Casu paid for Wool by 
SIMEON HEARSEY, 

“Vo. 3, Merchant’s Row, Hallowell. 

June 9, 1835, 
Notice 
[8 hereby given, that the subscriber has contrac- 
ted with the town of Wayne for to support Mrs. 
‘Thanktul Fisher a pauper of said town one year 
from the 3d day of March last, and he has made 
ample provision for her support. He therefore for- 
bids all persons harboring or trusting her on his ae- 
count, as he shall pay no debts of her contracting 


’ Ta he a Oe ‘ 
~~ on “4 \ « 
JES: | On PEEVE i. 





atter this date. 


th, 1835. 
WY o0le=---Casia. 


JOSEPH G. MOODY will pay Cash and th 
highest market price for WOOL, 


‘lugusta, Water Street, June 1, 1835. 


Fayne, June ® 


tt 





Wanted Immediately, 
A good MAN to work on a farm. 
A. BELCHER. 


A Simall Farm For Sale. 

Will positively be sold at Public Auction, on the 
premises, a neat establishment fora mechanic, con- 
sisting of eight acres of good land, with a new 
dwelling house, barn, &c. eligibly situated in East 
Livermore, on the sixth day of July next, at two 








o’clock in the afternoon. <A good title will be giv- 
en. ‘Terms of payment liberal, and will be made 


known on the day of sale. For further particulars 
enquire of the subscriber at East Livermore Cor- 
uer, or of J. W. Emerson on the premises. 

F. F. HAINES. 

| East Livermore, June 1, 1835. 


is 


ummer Goods for Wen & Boys, 
Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil- 

ton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill; 

Champion Cord, &c. &e. 

| different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 

| For sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
Winthrop, June 1, 1835, 


} 
i 
} 
| 
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|AS NEWMAN, at his Hat Factory, opposite J. G. | 


Also PONGEES of 


167 


Cash for Wool. 
40,000 Ibs. of Wool wanted, 
for which a good price will be 
P. BE 
| Winthrop, May 29, 1835. 


| Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


| Toe How. Branca of the CaALLIoPpiIan Socrery 


aid by 


NSON- Jr. & Co. 





will celebrate its Anniversary on Wednesday the 
first day of July next. On which occasion an Ora- 
| tion will be delivered before the Society by J. T. 
|P. Dumont, Esq. of Hallowell, at the Meeting 
| House on Kent’s Hill. Exercises to commence at 
| half past 10 o’clock A.M. The procession will 
‘form at the Seminary at 10, 

/ The Annuat Exutsirion by the Students will 
take place in the afternoon of the same day. 

JAMES BELL, Sec’y. 

Readfield, June 22, 1835. 


— 


Fisk & Hinkley’s 
NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 

For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 
| William Wade, Augusta; F. F. Haines, East Liv- 
ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
Warren; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland; Joseph Haskell, 
/Monmouth; FE. MeLellan, Gardiner, and William 
| Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
/answer well the purpose for which they are inten 
i ded. JOB HASKELL. 

| June 4, 1835. 4m 18 


| NWEW GOODS. 
| Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co. 


——— 








Have renewed their Stock of GOODS, and now 
offer a large addition to their former assortment 
among which are Black, Russel Brown, Green, 
Dahlia, Blue & Black Mixed BROAD CLOTHS ; 
Light, Dark, and Printed CASSIMERES; Fine 
Black for Vests ; Bemis’ and other Sattinets ; Black 

| Silk Velvet, Satin, Dark and Light VESTINGS: 
ight Bales of various qualities of SHEETING, 
including Exeter, Dover D.and H. Sheeting ; Tick- 
ings; Irish Linens; Bales of Batting; More than 
100 pieces of various qualities of plain, Twilled and 
French PRINTS ; 

Colors; | ark 
Merino, > 


spl nid light, and rich 


and light GINGHAMS: 


en and low priced 


dark 


ewing Silk, 


SHAWLS; Crape, Silk Muslin, Palmerine, Gros 
de Naples and lew priced Dress Liandkerchiets ; 
Mull and other Muslins; Laces and Quillings: 
Dark and White Kid, Black and White Siik 
GLOVES ; together with a large catalogue of oth- 
er Dry Goods. 
ALSO, 
60 hhds. of SALT; No.l & 2 MACKEREL 


Boston inspection, in 1-2 and 1-4 bbls. ; 50 Quin- 


tals COD FISH: 1-4 bbls. Tongues and Sounds 
SUGARS; ‘TEAS; COFFEE; Spices; Raisi 
me. & Cc. A LS( - 


ieee — Renme I op ae a’: . 
Crockery, Glass & Hard Ware, 
which purchasers are 
examine, 

Winthrop, May 27, 1835. 


very respectfully invited t 


Vioses Adamas, 

Deputy Sheriff and Coronersz—Greene, Kennebce 
| County, Maine. 
‘Thorough Bred Horse Phaonix. 
| "This may certify that I the subscriber imported 
the thorough bred Horse Phoenix from England. 
Phoenix was sired by Antonio winner of the Don- 
easter St. Leger. Dam by Comus, grand-dam by 

Panater; stands 16 hands high, 7 years old this 

Spring and a sure foal getter. 

NEHEMIAH MARKS, 
| St. Stephens, March 12, 1835. 

PHOENIX will stand the ensuing season for the 
| use of Mares at'my Stable in Gardiner. His stock 
is superior to any in this part of the country, of 
| which satisfactory evidence can be given, Call 
and examine for yourselves. 
| TERMS.—four dollars by the season, or six 
' dollars to insure a foal, one dollar down and five 
| dollars when the Mare proves with foal: All favors 
gratefully acknowledged. V.R. LOVEJOY. 
| Gardiner, June 1, 1835. 
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MAINE FARMER 





Poetry. 








Seventy-Six. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 


What heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When, through the fresh awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rang, 
And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman’s iron hand! 


Hills fling the cry to hills around, 

And ocean-mart replied to mart, 
And streams, whose springs are yet unfound, 
Pealed far away the startling sound 

Into the forest’s heart. 


They marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river swift and cold ; 

The borders of the stormy deep, 

The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
Shut up the strong and bold. 


As if the very earth again 

Grew quick with God’s creating breath, 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, 
Rose ranks of iron-hearted men 

To battle to the death, 


The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, 


" The fair fond bride of yestereve, 


And aged sire and matron gray, 
Saw the lov’d warriors haste away, 
And deemed it sin to grieve. 


Already had the strife begun, 
Already blood on Concord’s plain 

Along the springing grass had run, 

And blood had flowed at Lexington, 
Like brooks of summer rain. 


That death-stain on the April sward 
Hallowed to freedom all the shore ; 

In fragments fell the yoke abhorred— 

The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 


Miscellany. 
Lucky Tom. 

A secret worth knowing.—Tom Spooner was the 
luckiest dog in the world, at least so said his old 
cronies. “ He began like a poor good-for-nothing 
mechanic,” they would say, “ without a cent in the 
world—without a whole shirt to his back, half a 
shoe to his feet, and with nothing but his hands to 
work with. And yet Tom Spooner is one of the 
most wealthy and influential men among us. What 
a lucky dog that Tom Spooner has been.” He 





went among those who started in life with him, but | 


who were now the frequenters of grog-shops—idle 
and dissolute, by the name of Lucky Tom. It puz- 
zed his old friends not a little to account for his 
luck.—* He had no rich relations, and though not 
extravagant, he was liberal. He was no skin-flint. 
Could he know some art or magic that would un- 
bosom the measures of the earth, and spread its 
gold before him? He paid no attention to the words 
of fortune-tellers, and gold-finders ; he merely staid 
at home, and yet his course had been attended year 
atter year and week after week with a wonderful 
share of good fortune. He must be in possession 
of some secfet of which others are ignorant. What 
can it be! What on earth can it be!” If'Tom had 
a lot of pork to dispose of, people were always will- 
ing to pay him a couple of cents more a pound 
than any other person! And the dog; he was al- 
ways lucky enough to pay his debts! He was nev- 
er so unlucky as to feel the gripe of a sheriff, or 
hear the creak of the jail-door. Tom married. 
“Why! this poor mechanic. has taken the sweetest 
and most beautiful girl in the place. Who would 
have thought it! What a confounded lucky dog 
l'om Spooner is!—He must have got the girl by 
magic—yes, nothing less than magic! And then 
‘Tom’s garden was a picture of neatness ; the fences 
were never known to blow, as did his neighbor’s.— 
His land was rich, while that of his very next door 
neighbors would produce hardly nothing but weeds! 
What does Tom put into his land! ow he rises 
one step after another! If there is an important 
station to be filled, why Tom Spooner was always 
the man. He could get a note discounted at the 
Bank without security. In any question between 
| fF 


. ' 
mei@hhars he wes es" MP AT ayes, A 


|! think of it,” says one, “I never knew Tom to 
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i> SILK HATS 


Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, a 





speak an ill word Yee his neighbor, which shows 
plain enough that there are many in bis secret, and . 
therefore, that he dares not utter a word to their ( J. HOOPER’S ‘ 
rejudice. He never drinks—because to be sure, Fashionable Hat Store, 
if intoxicated, SOME ONE WILL SNATCH HIS SECRET | Water Street, Augusta, Me. 
Tuny sort Have THs szckeT. He says nothing | AtSo—A large assortment of DRAB HATS of 
hard of his acquaintances. He goes to church reg- every description and color, together with a prime 
ularly—but that is for mere appearance’s sake Hie re of bar cvw | Beaver and Muskrat Hats, for 
. “sale pg ny gentlemen and youth. 
po over books when he ean find time: “he must Argo—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring syle, an 
He 1s LAYING up TREASURES. And then he always | ® ae peat ernie which Yee be soid on 
has a lamp in his work-room late, and he is always wa sages dhe cake chag hr gg . ca eat Mie 
the first up in the house—which furthermore shows | 1), o16 7? . 
that Tom’s mind is always bent upon his secret. . . . , 
He can’t find time even to take a glass with his old Augusta, April 20, 1835. 6m12 
cronies at the grog-shop. He MUST HAVE A SECRET Notice. 
WORTH KNOWING. It occupies his thoughts so 





HE demands of Core & Crate, Cone & 





And yet it does not weigh heavy on bis mind—he ; , 
| 4 a 2 28 B >) olee — * 
‘is always good natured—contented and happy ; he | ER, are left with the subscriber for collection. Aj) 


| 
ere 


much that he minds nobody’s business but his own. Y 
: Srurrevant, Samuec Wess, and Mark Fisu- 


persons indebted to either of said firms or individu- 
als, on Book or by note, for debts contracted while 
they were in business in this place, would do well 
to adjust the same without delay, for this is the last 
call of this kind they will receive. 
SAMUEL P. BENSON. 
Winthrop Village, April 28, 1835. 


has no quarrelling in his family. All is pleasant 
and agreeable. Nothing is outof place. Strange! 
Strange! said these wiseacres, that ‘Tom Spooner 
—that poor mechanic—who began with nothing, 
of whom every body prophesied that he would 
come out of the little end of the horn—and who 
believed nothing of it, but stuck to his work, should 
have been so fortunate—so lucky in life! Up early . 
—late to bed—ever at work with hands or ‘er ad Samuel P. Benson, 
HE MUST HAVE A SECRET WORTH KNOWING! Ah!) Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Lucky dog! Lucky Tom! What can his secret | will give faithful attention to all business entrusted 
be ?”—Reader! what can his secret be ? | to his care. 

National Eagle. 











Hard Wa re Store. 


Wing & Deering. THOMAS B. BROOKS, corner of Winthrop 
; Zé and Front Streets, HaLtLowrLt—Keeps constant!y 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in | for sale a large and extensive assortment of all des- 
BOOTS, SHOES, STOCK, LASTS AND | criptions of Hard Ware Goods, Saddlery and Cut- 
FINDING, lery, which being principally imported by him, will 
AVE . ; : \be sold at low and reasonable prices, either at 
AVE recently received from Boston and some | wholesale or retail 
Fo 3 tae est manuataring establishments in)” Arso--Cut Nai Spikes and Brads—Windov 
ciate teadiiane wd Sil iciernted cliiktannta tndtie chine | Glass of common and extra sizes—Sheet Lead and 
— 8, DOYS, Wy isses and Ciitldren's Hoots, Sh0es | Sheet Zinc, a cheap and excellent article for roofs 
and pumps, some of which will be named here: | __t.on Hollow Ware—Brass Kettles and Fire 
Gents fine calfskin, goatskin, horseskin, cordevan | gart< Mill and cross cut Etat “var eae: 
| boots ; do calfskin, neatsleather, shaving, buckskin | lt poe Panaliage "eet yea of r 
Si. Gi.ne . . » : . } ; , >, . A. 
Pootenpe jo taye pbk ho apy 4 rag heed | Atso—/5 tons Iron and Steel, making a com- 
| dos sailors neatelenther de. = ecod 4:_], | Plete assortment of all kinds usually wanted in this 
| do ; sailors neatsleathe . a good strong article. | market 
|__ Ladies French Slippers of various colors; do | May, 1825 Omtn2 
English kid do; do imitation French Morocco ses, dee er AP = PRAY eta 
Slippers; do do do Kid do and kid walking Slip- | EO INVALIDS. 
pers ; Ladies Russia ‘Ties, a new and splendid ar- | R. RICHARDSON, of South Reading, Mass. has 
ticle ; do spring heel kid slippers of different kinds; (in compliance dail the eakeeet ealidienieane of bn we 
do heel do do; do sp’g heel cloth slippers ; do R. | merous friends,) consented to offer his celebrated 
Round kid do ; do do do cloth do; do widestraped| = yA{GETABLE BITTERS AND PILLS, 
calfskin, neatsleather ; Morocco, and Kid Shoes >| to the public, which he has used in his extensive practice 
do leather slippers of different kinds; Misses kid | more than thirty vears, and they have been the means of re- 
and cloth shoes of various kinds and forms ; do lea- | storing to health ‘thousands of Invalids, pronounced incura- 
ther do of various kinds and forms; boys thin Shoes; | ble by Physicians. , ) : 
do thick do ; do do pumps; childrens leather boo- | | No. !. Are recommended to Invalids of either sex, af 


tees and ancleties; do morocco do do do; do do | ficted with any of the following complaiata, vis —Dyepep- 
| sia; Sinking, Faintness or Burning in the Stomach; Pa! 
and leather pumps. ; 


| pation of the Heart ; Increased or Diminished Appetite ; 

STOCK & FINDINGS. | Dizziness or Headache ; Costiveness; Pain in the Side ; 
Morocco Skins; Kid do; Curried Goat do: Fiatulency; Weakness of the Back; and Bilious Complaints 
white linen do; yellow do; blue do; a lot of hea | ayes tie arise from en impurestate ofthe Bloo!, 
vy Sole Leather ; No. 10 green hemp thread; © 1 | and exhibit theinselves in the forms of Scrofula, Sait Kleuin 
coarse do do ; No. 3 half bleached do ; 12 do do do; Leprosy, St. Anthony’s Fre, Scald Head in children and 
find stitching do half bleached and yellow ; Black- | various other cutaneous diseases. It is an excellent reme- 
ball, Nails, Calloons, Cord, Braids &c. &c. dy for Females afflicted with a sore mouth while nursing or 

TOOLS & LASTS. at any other time. 


, Plain & Practical directions accompanying the above 
Woodward colts, Green’s do; Pe utters, Pin- Vegetable Medieines. and they may be taken without any 


cers, Hammers, Jiggers, Shoulder sticks, Randfiles, | hindrance of business or amusement, and wi'l if persisted in 

Rasps, Punches, shoulder irons, Beads, Boot keys, | prevent and cure numerous diseases, which daily send ma- 

shoe knippers, do knives, Heminway’s awls, sand- | »y of our worthiest to a premature grave. 

stones, stams, fore part irons. (> Observe that none are genuine without the 
Mens R. and L. block and low lasts; do Stogee written signature of NATHAN RICHARDSON 

do; Ladies do of all kinds ; boys thin shoe lasts; & SON, on the outside wrapper. . 

Misses and childrens of different forms ; boottrees| For sale, wholesale and retail, by DAVID GR IF- 

with from one to five feet, &c. &c. FITH, Portland, Sole agent, and also by the tollow- 
A.so—Gents. Ladies and Misses India Rubbers | ing persons, viz: 

of an excellent quality. SAMUEL CHANDLER, Winthrop ; Thomas 
All the above articles will he sold wholesale or | Chase, North Yarmouth; H. M. Prescott, Bruns- 

retail at reasonable prices for cash or good paper. | wick ; Otis C. Waterman, New Gloucester ; Na- 
Augusta, May 20, 1835. than Reynolds, Lewiston ; E. Latham, Gray; A. 


E. Small, Saco. 
Mulberry Trees. - 
The subscriber has for sale 3000 Mulberry Trees, Wanted. 


from two to four years old. The subscriber wishes to hire a good hand from 
JOHN T. RICHARDSON, | one to two months in haying season. 
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